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CUEIOUS INSCRIPTION. 
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The inscription is in raised letters, on a laminotis kind of 
black limestone, in the churchyard of Kilmore, Co. Ros- 
common. It is three feet seven inches long, one foot one 
inch broad, and six inches thick. 



THE ANNUALS. 



"THE FORGET ME NOT/' 

There are several fine engravings in this volume — 
" The Actress at the Duke's"—" The Young Enchanter " 
—and " The Dance of the Peasants, ' ' please us more 
than any of the others — there is indeed much truth and 
feeling in the conception of " the Dying Sister " — as well 
as in *' King Alfred's Return." The volume also con- 
tains some good poetry, several pieces by eminent authors ; 
and from the prose department we select " Glengorroch,*' 
as most in keeping with the stories in our own Journal. 

GLENGORROCH. 

By Alexander A. Carr, Esq. 

The clan of Glengorroch had long been staunch ad- 
herents of the ill-starred house of Stuart, and in 1715 
their chieftain had fallen a victim to his Jacobitism, when 
an ineffectual struggle was made by a descendant of that 
family to regain the sovereignty of Britain. After his de- 
cease, the chieftainship devolved on his only son, Evan, 
then about thirty years of age, but who from prudential 
motives had been left at home by his father, on the out- 
breaking of the insurrection, though he yielded not even 
to him iri his attachment to the survivors of that race, or 
in the ardour of his Jacobiticai principles. With his years 
his zeal for the cause in which his father had suffered 
seems to have proportionably increased, since, after the 
death of his lady, who left him one beautiful daughter, we 
find him manifesting so intense an interest in its behalf as 
to be paying frequent visits to the exiled monarch at his 
mock court at St. Germains. Perhaps the severity of the 
government, by which the extensive possessions of his 
ancestors had been reduced within the narrow compass 
of a few acres of waste and barren land, contributed not 
$ little to keep alive this devotion to. the cause of the 



Stuarts, by exciting ill him a corresponding hatred and 
spirit of revenge against the reigning family of Brunswick. 
Be this as it may, we are certain that, when Prince Charles 
Edward, thirty years subsequently to the unsuccessful at- 
tempt made by his father, landed in the north to com- 
mence a new struggle for the dethronement of King George, 
he found no one more ready to aid him in his enterprise 
than the poor but proud-spirited chieftain of Glengorroch. 
It was on a fine still evening, in the autumn of 1745, 
that the clansmen of Glengorroch, with their aged chief- 
tain at their head, marched from the Highland glen of 
that name, to share the fortunes of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, who had reared his standard on the heath of Glen- 
finnan. Their wives and children were collected in groups 
on the side of the Gorroch Mountain, in order to enjoy 
as long a view as possible of the " tartaned warriors." 
The anxious though somewhat proud interest with which 
they gazed on their departing kinsmen deepened in pro- 
portion as the distance between them was magnified ; and 
when, at length, an abrupt winding of the glen carried 
them one by one from their sight, a simultaneous shriek, 
or rather yell, burst from the female multitude. Then, 
having gazed for some time on the particular object of 
their love or affection, they hastily pressed their weeping 
children to their bosoms, and slowly began to move down 
the declivity of the mountain to their hamlet in the vale 
below, to muse in silence on the strange enterprise that 
was taking their relatives " awa frae the land o' the moun- 
tain and heather;" while Lady Helen, the daughter of 
their chieftain, returned in sorrow to the old castle or 
tower of Glengorroch, which reared its high and some- 
what dilapidated turret* on the summit of a precipitous 
cliff, that projected from the northern side of the moun- 
tain. 

With the proceedings of Prince Charles, after his being 
joined by the Glengorroch and other disaffected clans, our 
readers are too well acquainted to require any further in- 
formation from us. They will recollect that, on the 
evening prior to the battle or Preston, the royal army 
under the command of Sir John Cope lay encamped on 
that wide and then barren plain which extends between the 
village of Tranent and the sea; whereas the insurgent forces 
occupied the gentle slope of a hill a little northward of that 
village — an extensive and intricate morass, which has now 
disappeared under the improvements of modern agricul- 
ture, stretching between them. Thus were the rival ar- 
mies situated on the wet and foggy night of the 20th of 
September, 1745, awaiting the approach of the dawn to 
commence the onset. The hardy mountaineer, accus- 
tomed to deeds ofslaughter and bloodshed, lay wrapt in his 
tartan plaid on the bare ground in profound repose; while 
many a less courageous Lowlander, who had either joined 
in the enterprise, in a fit of enthusiasm, or, from a spirit of 
retaliation, engendered by wrongs received from those in 
authority, heard the cry of the sentinels as they changed 
guard, and viewed the watchfires blazing on the plain, 
with feelings of a far from pleasing kind. 

On that night, as the chieftain of Glengorroch sat in 
his tent, after his brother officers had retired to their 
slumbers, meditating on the probable issue of the mor- 
row's engagement, there entered the form of an aged 
Highlander, accoutred in a full suit of armour ; but his 
body was bowed down with the load of years, and the 
sword, which hung unsheathed by his side, was reddened 
with gore, that flowed in a dark purple stream from his 
many wounds. His face was unearthly pale, the features 
being contracted into a convulsive grin, rather, however, 
betokening a feeling of acute pain than displeasure. 
The spectre (for such it was), glided toward the spot where 
the chieftain was sitting, and then fixing his lusterless 
eyes upon him, pronounced in a solemn, sepulchral tone 
— " Glengorroch, prepare; for thy hour is coming! 
Ere the morrow's sun hath set, the last chieftain of Glen- 
gorroch shall be no more !"— and, as the voice died 
away, the figure became gradually more and more indis- 
tinct, till it almost disappeared. At first, the chieftain 
had tried to speak, and ask the officer, whom he then 
conceived the apparition to be, the cause of so unexpect- 
ed a visit ; when suddenly the idea of his being in the 
presence of Dhorach nan Dhu, the mysterious being who 



